IX.—NOTES. 


OBOBOE CROOK ROBERTSON AS A TEACHER. 

I speak aa one who only came to know Croom Robertson in recent years, 
when he had nearly accomplished a term of respite between two attacks of 
the malady which finally carried him off His exposition of ethical 
hedonism,—it was the middle of the session,—was tinged with the gloom 
of it. “ Why look ahead,” he asked, “ to pleasure or a neutral object ? 
It is sufficient to be wanting riddance of pain. We can resolve to do 
without positive pleasure, but we cannot live with pain and discomfort. 
. . . Such are the hard conditions of life, that much of our action is to 
avoid pain, and no calculus is necessary here." A speaker of robust 
vitality might have said as much with a wry smil e of humour, but he 
uttered it with a look of color che tanno in his face not easy to forget. 
It was not often indeed that he looked other than jaded and ' driven ’ 
when he entered his class-room, promptly closed the window next him, 
or else drew on with swift dexterity his black silk skullcap, and took his 
seat. A guide of la grande mmdagne once said as we set out, ‘One 
should alwayB start as if one did not quite know what one meant to do ’. 
Under-assertiveness of this kind characterised the beginning of Croom 
Robertson’s lectures. He did not exactly ‘ fool around,’ but, placing in 
front of him a minute porte-feuille of notes, which he never consulted, he 
would commence, gazing side-ways up the sky, in a high-pitched, weary, 
distant voice, the words dropping from him clear and rhythmic, but with 
detachment and indifference. This at least was his usual way while 
he recapitulated ‘ last day's ’ lecture, often clothing his previously ex¬ 
pounded arguments in an entirely fresh dress. ,To take the first instance 
I find, after setting forth the nature of ethical philosophy and its con¬ 
nexion with logic and esthetics, he opened thus, the week after: 
“ The fact that we can distinguish these three regulative bodies of doc¬ 
trine,—mutually independent,—mutually unresolvable,—exhaustive, is 
to be regarded as a decisive argument for the tripartite division of mind. 
In psychology it is often hard to isolate the three and secure indepen¬ 
dence for them, but we oan distinguish well enough that Intellection in 
the end has to be made True, Conation in the end has to be made 
Good, Feeling has to be raised to the grade of the Beautiful. And we 
cannot add hereto. The summary is exhaustive. True, we must dis¬ 
count from Intellection all save ‘ thinking ’ to come under the regula¬ 
tion of Logic; still we can fairly enough say that Logic regulates 
Intellection. 

But this apathetic phase was short-lived. Energy either grew upon 
h im as he broke fresh ground, or blazed up suddenly, but it never failed 
to respond to the mute demand in the eyes that were attentive, to the 
need in those that looked carelessly, and to hold us in the sleepiest hour 
of the student’s day, wakeful, spell-bound, as though not logical sequence 
alone, but Swam* i^XBovoar from the ardent, eloquent spirit were stir¬ 
ring one and all to receptive activity. His own illustrations bear me out 
in part. “ You might say that, whereas I was silent for one moment, 
ana speaking the next, here was action going out, but no afferent stimu¬ 
lus. In a better example we might see this, but just then I had before 
me the sight of your expectant faces" Session alter session discovered 
him delivering each to him familiar and well-worn stage of the “ element- 
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ary “ coarse to which the Orote professor is bound down, with all the 
zeal and zest of an entirely fresh erposition. And careful as he was to 
impose none of his own strong convictions as dogmas, no words can 
adequately convey the intense earnestness of manner and speech with 
which he sought to carry the listening intelligence up to commanding 
standpoints. “I toon* to give you a notion of how, from different points 
of view, this question of defining the conditions of knowledge has been 
met.” “ I want to bring prominently before yofi this Objectivity of 
knowledge .... I know nothing beally, unless I can show yon 
capable of knowing it at mil at “ But mark me here— I protest 
against ranking our experience of space with that of other sensations I ” 
“ I warn you against such careless phrases as ‘ Brain thinks ’;—it’s tlark 
nonsense!" “As to the specific character of the nerve-process accom¬ 
panying every mental process, we are much in the dark and shall ever be 
probably. Till we are nof in the dark, till it can be demonstrated in 
detail, no one can compel you to accept the general statement.” Not less 
vigorous was the emphasis with which he set forth his own position, 
when need arose to submit it as non-coincident with the theories of other 
thinkers. “ Now for a confession ! ” was the exclamation introducing his 
dissatisfaction as an experientialist, with experientialist theories of ex¬ 
ternal perception : “ Else I can not get on 1 ” the concluding alternative. 
But it is not possible by fragmentary citations to reproduce the intense 
fervour with which all such asseverations were pnt forth, infusing the 
dryest arguments with the character of things beautiful. Leaning often 
far over the table as though he would project his own insight into his 
pamilot trahendos, he seemed to be wrestling with the ignorance, or 
callousness, or false views in each several mind, his glance for the most 
part directed just over the heads of the class, yet apparently cognisant 
of esich student's mental progress. Inattention was as difficult as inter¬ 
ruption : when once a student broke a momentary pause by putting a 
question, the professor, as though unaware, resumed his argument forth¬ 
with, and talked through questioner and question more fervently than 
ever. I hasten to add that the more usual mode of hearing questions 
from the chair at the end of the lecture was not merely permitted. 
“ You will be failing in a positive duty if you omit to bring me any diffi¬ 
culties. But let me advise you to write them down : half and more of 
your difficulties will vanish when once you have put them into definite 
form.” Nor were his counsels accessible on these occasions only. At 
any time during term or vacation, the appeal of perplexity would secure 
a prompt reply, crowded more often than not into the back of a post¬ 
card, 1 —a deliverance urbi ft orbi, as he once said to me in humorous 
apology, pleading the delicacy of his then dual function of professor and 
examiner. 

Yet let it not be supposed that this fervid manner, which, as Dr. Bain 
truly says, spent his limited strength far too lavishly, beat out earnest 
and emphatic monition and assertion incessantlv. It would have failed 
in effect He never laughed, he could not really be said to smile, cs 
cathedra, but touches of humour, like rays of frosty sunshine, not seldom 
lit np the less crucial phases It was more revealed in the manner of 
saying than in any word-play, but I can remember such as these: 
'■ Smells are to quadrupeds rather intellective than emotional, especially 
to dogs, for instance. Why ? They cannot afford to be as we. \Ve can 
turn up our noses, as they cannot.” (Possibly not an original point.) 
" We Scotchmen ‘ feel a smell,' and with considerable psychological 


[With Prof. Robertson the writing of post-cards was a fine art,—G. F. 8.] 
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justification.” “ Is Space a form of external sensation ?—I omit Time ,— 
for lack of it.” An Aristotelian alternative was reverted to with com¬ 
placency: “Every step in thought that proceeds under the laws of 
thought may be expressed in terms of necessity. Deny—and you are a 
vegetable!" In his discourses on the works of special philosophers the 
relative freshness of the subject and the relatively intimate discipleship 
of fewer, more appreciative hearers, drew him on to somewhat happier 
and even more vivacious -disquisition. Few could be more jealous than 
he to wave off flippant criticism of thinkers past or present on the part 
of the novice ; on the other hand, he gave free play in that closer circle 
to the promptings of his own matured satire, in racy allusions to the 
quarrels of commentators, the defects of theories, Oxford psychology, 
and what not. 

But wherever and whenever his voice was raised to instruct, his utter¬ 
ances were invariably characterised by a severe and concentrated 
eloquence—an eloquence which clothed every thought in purest English, 
which never ran away with him, which rigorously abstained from analogy 
and metaphor, and yet, impelled by full conversance with its matter, 
repeated each point in a double or triple paraphrase of words, securing a 
maximum clearness, and allowing each following mind to overtake and 
take in. At the same time there was no lack of illustration, and that of 
the simplest and next to hand. No place could be more depressing than 
the kind of class-room he lectured in, nevertheless he projected a tiger 
into the adjacent one to lend a spring to his criticism of Dr. Bain’s Theory 
of Belief, he diverted the disturbing annoyance—exquisite to highly 
strung nerves—of noisy youths in the corridor to illustrate procedure in 
psychological analysis, he made the exasperating hour-bell bear witness 
to the ultimate constituents of mind, he made the ugly dado do service 
in spatially referring sensations, while the inartistic iron pillar, very 
much in the way as it always was, has become for all his students a 
“work outlasting monumental brass,” the “obstacle” to typify the 
fundamental property of Resistance in objective perception, the dnal 
symbol of the phenomenological How and the epistemological What! 

No, there was not much excuse for a student of average abilities and 
application who failed to make headway at the feet of Croom Robertson. 
His expositions were so artistically disposed that it was comparatively 
easy to set down in notes without much pressure, not only the substance 
of what he said, but often the form as well. There was an entire absence 
of verbiage or ‘ padding'. The lecture never broke down into a talk ; the 
sentences were terse, pithy, polished. But on the other hand he never 
hurried, nor even once introduced unfamiliar terms without carefully 
leading np to and determining them, while every point was reiterated 
with strenuous emphasis. What remained of the Scotch accent, which 
in his earlier London days he had been at much pains to smooth down, 
only served with its varied pitch, incisive accents and rhythmic cadences 
to throw his emphases into higher relief. To have technical terms 
dragged in from the books by way of answer to his catechising, which he 
himself had not led up to and introduced, thwarted him and called forth 
a rebuff, so fastidious was his procedure in guiding to new ground. 

Mindful of “ the notable and deplorable Btate of psychological and 

B sephical terminology,” his own choice of nomenclature was, it need 
y be said, a model of studied selection, applied with unswerving 
consistency, and, when occasion arose, justified in detail. Instances are 
not far to seek in memory'. He would not admit the philosophical study 
of Ideals of truth, goodness, and beauty into the category of sciences, 
reserving under the latter head purely phenomenological inquiries. The 

1 9 
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term ‘ normative science ’ he practically ignored. Logic, Ethic, /Esthetic, 
dealing with what ought to be, aa formulated by intellectual construc¬ 
tion from data supplied by investigation into what has been, is, and, 

S ven certain tendencies, will, or may be, were for him “ bodies of regu- 
tive philosophical doctrine”. Again, he invariably used Intellection 
for Cognition, Conation for (simple) Volition. Cognition implied the 
committal of oneself to a cognitum, was used equivocally for both process 
and product. Intellection better connoted Imre intellectual process or 
coming to know. Will and Volition were not simple enough for the ulti¬ 
mate conscious residuum denoted by Streben or tendency to act. Need¬ 
ing Affection equally, as the third complementary equivalent in psychology, 
he mourned over its crippled popular use. “ Bain falls back on a term 
which is safe if carefully used: feeling is Excitement. Yet here too 
there is a narrower sense. 1 To be affected ’ is after all the more 
effective term.” “ Idea ” was too hopelessly ambiguous to be used 
technically. In intellection progress from simple to complex, regress 
from (sense) presentation to re-representation, were adequately indi¬ 
cated by Percept, Image and Concept. ‘ Thought,’ on the other hand, 
was a valuable term practically thrown away by psychologists. 

Nothing again is more characteristic of his jealousy for logical purity 
of diction than his deprecation of the use, in a theory of sensation, of 
such a term as ‘sense of movement’. “To account for space from 
movement is to beg the question. Movement is only explicable in terms 
of tpace. One is aware of some thing going from one place to another. 
Active touch, touch with a coefficient of ‘ coruciousnem of activity put forth, 
is all that sense (discounting active sight) ’ gives us.” Another anxious 
monition was : “ Never confound ‘ moral intuition ’ with ‘ moral in¬ 
stinct,’—the primitive power of judging with the primitive tendency, or 
ability to act,—knowledge not got from experience with action un¬ 
learned.” 

Carefulness in formal distinctions may seem to some mere academic 
logomachy and time lost Not so to those who hold with a colleague of 
my late master that “ the true aim of a teacher must be to impart an 
appreciation of method and not a knowledge of facts ” : 1 not so to those 
who are conversant, as to method, with the modification required in 
scientific analysis when applied to the matter, and adjusted to the stand¬ 
point of psychology and of doctrines based on psychological data. Con¬ 
sistency in concepts becomes of as much importance aa order and clean¬ 
liness amongBt the bottles and labels of the chemical experiments. “ To 
show this clearly— the distinction and the bond —that is my chief task ; 
for many are incautious,” were the words with which Croom Robertson 
would launch into an inquiry. In his hands the'study of Mind became 
almost, if not quite, as forcible an organon for instilling the principles of 
scientific analysis as one of the experimental, quantitative sciences. To 
resolve the complex into the simple, to explain a phenomenon t« terms of 
another category of phenomena, to find the law of its happening, to in¬ 
quire into some particular with reference to some general notion, under a 
certain aspect, in a special connexion, and so forth, together with the 
testing questions applied to current definitions and theories, to elicit 
what was really the ground-idea of some class (with, it might be, some 
such verdict as this : “ Whatever else Belief is, this is not the most 
fundamental aspect! ”)—all this really simple procedure, uniformly and 
consistently carried out, gradually and deeply impressed on the mind the 
nnity of all scientific method. No text-books known to me, however 


1 Prof. K. Pearson. The Grammar of Science, p. 8, footnote. 
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substantially sound in procedure, would be likely to effect as much for 
the “ self-taught” student in mental and moral science and philosophy. 
This at least was Croom Robertson’s opinion, and he roundly denounced 
the extent to which candidates for examination in the subjects over which 
he presided at the London University sought to qualify themselves solely 
by systems of reading and written tuition, none the less that he on one 
occasion recommended this method to myself by way of rupplemenl to 
oral teaching. 

From beginning to end his course was one long lesson how to attain 
truth under the aspect of Consistency—the Larger Consistency which 
includes both formal and material agreement. And to this end he made 
his exposition, in each branch of his composite subject, a continuous and 
thorough-going application of the definitions and concepts with which he 
set out, so that the whole complex of notions fell apart and redisposcd 
itself around some fundamental axis of thought. In this way for instance 
he made us grasp the rationalising of all formal logic under the “ Laws 
of Thought,’’ and of all applied or material logic by the process of 
evolving Induction out of Analogy. The subjective phenomenon of 
Conscience and the source of its dictates knit together the student's con¬ 
fused notions gained from ethical treatises: the subjective phenomenon 
of Reality, its sources and implications, imparted backbone to meta¬ 
physic. 

“ Distinction and the Bond,” as the tonic chord, was from his opening 
lecture made most audible and explicit. He then planned out, as he told 
me, and grounded the whole of his procedure, according to his view of 
what constituted right method in approaching and cultivating the inves¬ 
tigation of experience based on psychology regarded under its unique and 
more proper aspect of the Subject science. This I have heard him do by 
setting himself at the outset to rationalise, as If by way of apology, the 
present wording.of the title of the Grote chair. Criticism of it served to 
launch him into a disquisition on the inter-relation between science and 
philosophy, so lucidly set forth as to give thp crude learner insight into 
the real import of this new departure in his studies, clearing away the 
dust for those who had pictured a vague mass of something ‘ transcen¬ 
dental,' and revealing to those who imagined they were substituting for 
mathematics something requiring only a little common-sense and jour¬ 
nalistic facility, the length and steepness of the way before them. 

Without a thorough grounding in the science of psychology he would 
have no one stir a step in the systematic study of philosophy. Kant and 
many another illustrious thinker had by wrong procedure built on sand. 
To give more than merely logical priority to “ First Principles ” was “ at 
this time of day " a regress from tie method of sound induction. On the 
other hand, many British philosophers had stayed so long over their 
psychology that they never got to philosophy at all, or if they did spoilt 
their scientific analyses with it, not distinguishing what they were about. 
“ Whereas the path of salvation lies in distinction.” “ Here I am mixing 
gloriously psychology with ethics,” he once said joyously, “ but at all 
events I confess to it, that it is not Ethics at all.” 

It is not possible in the scope of a memoir to do justice to an influence 
which quickened many livds for their life-time, nor, in any way, to duly 
appraise the resultant tendency of that influence in different personali¬ 
ties. In its intensely critical methods, whether these are applied to 
ordinary subjective experience, current theories or work sent in by 
students, —in which literary style and method were even more severely 
tested than matter,—it would, I believe, be of the nature of a highly 
regulative, often of an inhibitive, force, more effective for the fluent and 
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self-confident, than for the self-critical and diffident. Positive praise was 
a thing unheard of. Commendation might arrive now and then bv very 
indirect communication, but directly could only be inferred through hope 
on the strength of absence of blame. Intentionally he had of course no 
wish to paralyse intelligent effort. “ I think you are quite right to make 
this plunge," I once heard him say, “ I have no faith in the waiting on 
counsels of perfection." But this is a minor matter. The indubitable 
and lasting benefit of his teaching was the insight it afforded into the 
working of a fine, profound judgment when confronting, and co-ordinat¬ 
ing in its perspective, the complex continua of thought and life, so pre¬ 
sented that the methods of that working were handed over as a heritage 
to the listener to be assimilated and applied in his or her own case. 

And as to the substance of what he taught, seeing how thus untimely 
the hope has been cut off of receiving from his hands an integral view of 
his thoughts on any great questions of philosophy, the idea may suggest 
itself to some who heard these orally, whether enough of recorded ma¬ 
terial is not in their possession to enable any of his more coinpetent 
contemporaries to synthesise and perpetuate what of it is chiefly and 
worthily distinctive 1 

Caroline A. Foley. 


HELEN KELLEB. 

[“ No mere faculty of expression, however, can account for the extra¬ 
ordinary faculties of this fascinating child. . . . We propose to return 
to the subject in the next number." A pathetic interest attaches to 
these words when we remember that the subjoined signature was that 
of the late Editor of Mind. The present writer has attempted to 
continue the examination of the Report at which Professor Robertson 
was engaged shortly before his lamented death.] 

The reader is already acquainted with the method of instruction 
pursued in the case of this gifted child (pp. 576 et icq.) ; in the following 
pages we propose to give an account of those intellectual and monu 
characteristics to which the epithets “ marvellous ” and “ extraordinary ” 
may be applied without misgiving. We must remember that what is 
recorded of Helen refers to a life of but eleven years, in the last three of 
which she has been brought from darkness and perfect isolation to light 
and communion with her fellow-creatures. 

Helen is an insatiable reader, has a remarkable memory, and a no less 
remarkable power of assimilation. Her reading causes her to live, as it 
were, a double life, the reflexion of which may be seen in her facial 
expression, so quickly and deeply is Bhe impressed by all- she reads. 
For example, after reading Mucbeth (Lamb's Tales) she was greatly 
excited: “ It is ^terrible! it makes me tremble ! ’’ After thinking a 
little while she added: “I think Shakespeare made it very terrible, so 
that people would. Bee how fearful it is to do wrong.” Her thoughtful 
.nature is well exemplified by the answer she made to a sagacious person 
who asked : “Are you a Republican or a Democrat 1 ” “I am on the 
fence. I must study civil government, political economy, and philo¬ 
sophy, before I jump." Her incidental references to her own affliction 
are indescribably touching. After hearing a poem on Beethoven she 
said : “ I am ‘ wedded to silence ’ like the great master.” She writes 
in a letter that the following lines from Erangeliue “ will always make 

1 [This suggestion will probably be carried out.—G. F. S.] 
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